ii2                     A MASTER OF PASTICHE

leaving his capital city, than could his sixteenth-century predecessor.
But Picasso's eclecticism is not excusable simply on the grounds that
earlier masters would have utilized the same gamut of stylistic derivation
as Picasso, had they had the opportunity. I do not believe that they
would, because once each, following in his natural tradition, had
accepted from his predecessors the influences of best service to his
vision, he turned to nature for his material. Pieter Breughel, for in-
stance, learned much from Hieronymus Bosch and Joachim Patenir
in his youth, and indeed he scrupulously imitated the Bosch for
several years; Watteau acknowledged and paid his debt to Rubens,
El Greco to Tintoretto and Goya to Velasquez, but these men must
have been equally well aware of other aspects of painting. Breughel
must have seen Italian and Spanish pictures, Rembrandt, in his days
of affluence, collected every form of objet d'art from Indian miniatures
to Mantegnas, and Watteau knew the collections of pictures from all
the European schools which were assembled in Paris, and so on. But
these artists having assimilated what was useful to their own art,
from that of other men and other times, looked at the object, and
adapted it to their purposes. Herein they differ radically from
Picasso, for they discarded the borrowed props of style quite early in
life, in favour of natural observation. The art of a Breughel, a
Rembrandt, or a Goya is a complete and logical development from
beginning to end, so is that of Rouault or Renoir and even that of
Blake; for though the latter borrowed technical crutches from the
Italians, and though nature was a secondary consideration in his art,
his expression was consistent and its strength lies in that consistency.
Blake was not remarkable as a technician and his own technical short-
comings excuse to some extent his borrowed mannerisms. No such
excuse is needed by Picasso, the greatest technician of his age,

I suggest that the sheer instability of Picasso's genius is not a priceless
miracle, but simply the result of exhausting the possibilities of manner
to such an extent that his most original-looking works are actually
those in which he combines his own early periods with his current
cliches, thus confusing the obvious sources. And yet he himself has
strenuously denigrated self-imitation.* The effect that idolatry
of these essential weaknesses has had on his numerous followers has
been to deify an originality which in actual fact is only ingenuity.

It is, however, obvious that no individual could maintain such sway
over the arts for so long, nor carry such conviction to so many in-
telligent and sensitive artists and laymen, unless he was possessed of
tremendous powers. What these powers are, has been dilated upon
at enormous length in numerous publications, but what I surmise
they amount to is this: Picasso is a master technician and his many
* periods,5 whilst they may not .accord with the development of a real
^* ' I have a horror of repeating myself. * Picasso, 1935. ihid. ref.